KALEIDOSCOPE  ONE

were integrally fused, so that the sum of my sensations
was that I lived and breathed and felt. It was the
simplest and most primitive of feelings, one that I
had not experienced for ages, and it went to my head like
wine. Not for a single instant during my thirty-five
years had I had such an ecstatic sense of being alive.

My driver pulled up the horses, and the cab stopped
with a jerk. Turning on the box, the man asked me
whether I wanted to drive home. Emerging from my
reverie, I glanced up and down the avenue, astonished
to note how long I had been dreaming, how the intoxi-
cation of my senses had swallowed up the hours. Night
had fallen; the tree-tops were whispering in the breeze;
the cool air was fragrant with the scent of the chestnut
blossoms. The silvery moon could be glimpsed through
the foliage. It was impossible to return home, impossible
to go back into my customary world. I paid the driver.
As I was counting out his fare, the touch of the bank-
notes sent a kind of electric shock running up my arm;
there were still vestiges of the larval personality, which
could feel ashamed. My dying gentlemanly conscience
still stirred within me, but none the less the touch of the
stolen money was agreeable, and I was spendthrift in my
delight. The cabman was so effusive in his thanks, that
I could not but smile as I thought: "If you only knew!"
He whipped up his horse and drove off. I looked after
the cab as from shipboard a voyager will look back upon
the receding shores of a land where he has spent happy
days.

For a little while I stood musing. Then I strolled across
towards the Sacher Garden, where it was my wont to
dine after driving in the Prater. No doubt this was why
the cabman had pulled up where he did. But when my
hand was on the bell of the garden gate of this fashionable
open-air restaurant, I had a counter-impulse. I did not
want to go back into the familiar world. The idle
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